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among tlie workmen, that lie was obliged to resort to a ruse to get them 
to the spot where the trees were. 


The wonderful tale of the Big Trees soon found its way into the 
papers, and appears to have been first published in the Sonora Herald . 
the nearest periodical to the locality. The account was republished, 
among other papers, in the Echo du Pacific of San Francisco, then 
copied into the London Athenceum of July 23rd, 1853, (p. 892), which is 
believed to be the first notice published in Europe, and from there avail i 
into the Gardener' s Chronicle of London, where it appeared July 30th, 
1853, (p. 488). In the last-named journal, for December 24tli, page 819. 
Dr. Lindley published the first scientific description of the Big Tree. 
Overlooking its close affinity with the already described redwood, he 
regarded it as the type of a new genus, which lie called Wellingtonia , 
adding the specific name of gigantea. His specimens were received from 

Mr. William Lobb, through Messrs. Veitch & Sons, well-known nursery- 

1 / 

men. The tree had been previously brought to the notice of scientific 
men in San Francisco, and specimens had been sent to Dr. Torrey in New 


York considerably earlier than to Dr. Lindley, but the specimens were 
lost in transmission ; and, no description having been published in San 
Francisco, although Drs. Kellogg and Belli- had brought it to the notice 
of the California Academy early that year as a new species, the honor 
and opportunity of naming it was lost to American botanists. The closely 
allied species of the same genus, the Sequoia sempervirens, the redwood, 
had been named and described by Endlicher in 1847, and was well known 
to botanists all over the world in 1852. - 

At the meeting of the “Societe Botanique de France,” held June 
28th, 1854, the eminent botanist Decaisne presented specimens of the two 
species, the Big Tree and the redwood, with those of other Californian 
coniferee , recently received from the Consular Agent of France at San 
Francisco. At this meeting M. Decaisne gave his reasons, at some length, 
for considering the redwood and the more recently discovered “Big Tree” 
to belong to the same genus, Sequoia , and, in accordance with the rules 
of botanical nomenclature, called the new species Sequoia gigantea. The 
report of these proceedings is to be found in the Bulletin de la Societe 
Botanique de France, vol. 1, page 70, which was issued in July (probably) 
of 1854. 


In the meantime, specimens had been received by Dr. Torrey at New 
York, and in September of the same year (1854), Professor Gray of 
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Cambridge published, in the American Journal of Science , appended 
to a notice of the age of the redwood, a statement, on his own authority, 
that a comparison of the cones of that tree and those of the so-called 
Wellingtonia of Lindley, did not bring to view any differences adequate 
to the establishment of a new genus. To this Professor Gray adds : “the 
so-called Wellingtonia will hereafter bear the name imposed by Dr. 
Torrey, namely that of Sequoia gigantea .” It does not appear, however, 
on examination, that Dr. Torrey had himself published any description 
of the Big Tree, or of the fact that he considered it generically identical 
with the redwood, and priority seems to have been secured by Decaisne, so 
that the name must now stand as Sequoia gigantea , Decaisne. It is to the 
happy accident of the generic agreement of the Big Tree with the redwood 
that we owe it, that we are not now obliged to call the largest and most 
interesting tree of America after an English military hero ; had it been an 
English botanist of the highest eminence, the dose would not have been so 
unpalatable. 

No other plant ever attracted so much attention or attained such a 
celebrity within so short a period. The references to it in scientific works 
and journals already number between one and two hundred, and it 
has been the theme of innumerable articles in popular periodicals and 
books of travel, in various languages ; probably there is hardly a news- 
paper in Christendom that has not published some item on the subject. 

Seeds were first sent to Europe and the Eastern States in 1853, and 
since that time immense numbers have found their way to market. They 
germinate readily, and it is probable that hundreds of thousands of the 
trees (millions it is said) are growing in different parts of the world from 
seeds planted. They flourish with peculiar luxuriance in Great Britain, 
and grow with extraordinary rapidity. Numerous examples are cited 
where they have grown over two feet per year, and have produced cones 
when four or five years old. Some marked “gardener’s varieties” are 
already in the market. 

The genus was named in honor of Sequoia* or Sequoyah, a Cherokee 
Indian of mixed blood, better known by his English name of George 
Guess, who is supposed to have been born about 1770 and who lived in 
Will's Valley, in the extreme northeastern corner of Alabama, among 
the Cherokees. He became known to the world by his invention of an 

* This is the way the name was spelt in an article published in the “ Country Gentleman ’ 1 which attracted 
Endlicher* s attention, and led him to adopt this name for the genus. It is also, and more generally spelt “ Sequoyah,” 
which is the English way of writing it, while the other is what it would naturally and properly be in Latin. 



